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and desultory manner) I must state that, while my
admiration for the great Duke and my gallant com-
rades is unbounded, yet I repudiate any share in
the vulgar John Bull exultation which glories in
haying "licked the confounded French." Though
I cannot agree with their writers in attributing their
defeat to ill-luck, yet I am willing to admit that
the tide of success had turned against Napoleon;
that he was not altogether what he had been, when
at Austerlitz and Wagram he carried all before him.
Then, flushed with victory, he was animated with
the certainty of success, which in itself was an
earnest of triumph. But all was changed when the
mighty conqueror came to play his last stake on the
field of Waterloo. He knew defeat was possible, for
he had been vanquished; and, though his prestige
was immense, yet the Garde Imperiale, and the
other veterans of his noble army, who in former
days had only thought of victory when commanded
by him, now whispered together of dying with
him.

Even the bravest of soldiers, or the most desperate
of gamblers, plays his last stake with some degree
of emotion and hesitation, knowing that all depends
on the throw ; and Napoleon, feeling that (humanly
speaking) he held in his hand the fate of empires,
and his own, knew that if he lost the day, all was
over with him in this world. He was then not
quite Ms former self; and he certainly committed
several errors about the middle of the day, and
showed considerable hesitation as to the orders to
be given. The chief mistake he made, in my
humble opinion, was this : he did not support the
brilliant charges of his cavalry, and the tremendousany did their best, theyrespect. of France are safe in his hands.
